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thing of an idealist and was much distressed by the
inadequacy of medical facilities in the country town
where his mother lived. Quite on his own, and without
a permit, lie had begun visiting a few sick people out
there in the evenings, after his eight hours at the
hospital and four hours' commuting. He had recently
learned that the penalty for practising without a
permit was severe; a fellow-doctor whom he had asked
about it had given him a serious scolding. Nevertheless,
lie had continued to practise. In his dream, he had
been at the bedside of a country patient when the
police and the doctor he had consulted burst into the
room, seized him, dragged him outside,, and beat him
up cruelly. On the train, lie just about decided to give
up the work in Mukaihara, since he felt it would be
impossible to get a permit, because the authorities
would hold that it would conflict witli his dudes at
the Red Cross Hospital.
At the terminus, he caught a street-car at once. (He
later calculated that if he had taken-his customary
train that morning, and if he had had to wait a few
minutes for the street-cars as often happened, he would
have been close to the centre at the time of the explosion
and would surely have perished.) He arrived 'at the
hospital at seven-forty and reported to the chief
surgeon. A few minutes later, he went to a room OB
the first floor and drew blood from the arm of a man
in order to perform a Wassermann test. The laboratory
containing the incubators for the test was on the third
floor. With the blood specimen in his left hand,
walking in a kind of distraction he had felt all morning,
probably because of the dream and his restless night.